E * Lately Publiſbed. 
HE Craftſman Extraordinary, being 


Remarks on a late Pamphlet intitle 

Obfervarions on the Conduct of Great Britain, 
Sc. Pablift'd by CaLesBD'Anvess, E. 
Printed for R. FRANckLIx: 


Of whom may be had, / 

I. Some Conſiderations on the National 

Debts, the Sinking Fund, and the State of 

Publick Credit; in a Letter to a Friend in 
the Country. 


—— Male verum exeminat | omnis 


 Corruptus Fudex —— Hor. 


2. A State of the National Debi, as it 
ſtood December the 24th, 1716; with the 
Payments made towards the Diſcharge of is 
out of the Sinking Fund, &c. compared with 

the Debt at Michaeimas, 1725. 


3. Remarks on a late Book, intitled, An 
E Jay on the Publick Debts of this King- 
adm, &c. in which the evil Tendency of 
that Book, and the Deſign of its Author, are 
fally detected and expos d: Being a ſeaſona- 
ble Warning to the People of Great-Britam, 
againſt fuch Aurhors, and fuch Books. 


Hunc Tu, Romane, Caveto. Ho R. 


In a Letter to a Member of che Houſe of 
Commons. 
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MorTivzs and DEs1Gxs 
OF THE 


1 VIENNA ALLIANCE 
5 EXAMINED, C. 


$IR 


IHE Vienna Alliance has given fo 
great a Turn to the Affairs of 
| 702 Europe, and fo particularly affe- 
HET | Ced the State of this Nation, that 

Ea [4 FG I think it can't be too diligently 
Ey ESE examined and canvaſt, in order 


to ſatisfy all who have a true re- 


gard to the Common Intereſt, 
and who deſire to know whether the meaſures taken 


on the part of Great Britain have been right; for whe- 
_— ther 
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ther they have been proper for the Preſervation of 
our Rights and Priviledges, and the Eftabliſhmemt of 
our Proſperity, in a ſafe and honourable Peace, very 
much depends 
the Emperor and Spain in this Alliance. 


I confeſs your friends, who have examined this 
Affair with great earneſtneſs and Application, and 
have repreſented their opinion with conſiderable Ad- 
vantage, ſeem to have overlooked ſome Things of 
no ſmall Moment in this Enquiry ; and after all their 
Pains, to fall ſhort of that Evidence and Harmony 
of Circumſtances, requiſite to a full Conviction. 1 
beg leave therefore to ſuggeſt a few Conſiderations, 
that ſeem to affect the Scheme you have ſo warmly 
patroniſed, and for this reaſon have choſe to addrefs 
them to you. ih 


The principal Cauſe of this ſudden conjunction ; 


between the Emperor and King of Spain, is ſaid to 
be a Fealouſy that the Court of France would ſend 
back the Infanta, At the ſame time we are not in- 
formed in a material point, whether the Proſpect of 
this grievous Inſulr or Rupture, or whatever you 
think fit to call it, was judg'd to be certain or found- 
ed only in Conjecture ; the former ſeems leſs proba- 
ble, becauſe in that caſe the Spamards might have 
tryed ſome Meaſures or other to have prevented ir. 


And yet it muſt be certain, or elſe the Spaniards 
muſt blame themſelves for being acceſſory to it, by 


taking ſuch Meaſures, for near ſix Months before- 
hand, as could not but provoke France to this fatal 


Step; by treating ſeparately at the Court of Vienna, 


contrary to Engagements to that Crown: Your 
Friend 


upon the Projects form'd between 


with France, at leaſt for a time. This is f 


(F) 
Friend therefore very judicioufly calls it almoſt a 
certain Proſpelt p. 42. 


But let this be as it will, this Account ſeems to be 
attended with greater Difficulties; for what ſhould 
induce Spain to ſhew their Reſentment of this Affront 
by Meaſures prejudicial to themſelves, and that had 
no Manner of Tendency to make them any Repa- 
ration? Is this the Way for Princes to revenge them- 
ſelves, by flying with great Advantages to their Ene- 
mies, and plunging themſelves into a worſe Condi- 


tion than before? No Reaſons of State, at leaſt, can 
be thought to ſuggeſt ſuch Methods. 


It is therefore neceſſary to make this Account 
plauſible, that this Affront ſhould be taken as an In- 


troduction to future Hoſtilities Accordingly the 
 Craftsman Extraordinary p. 32. calls it a Rupture ; 


P. 43. ſays it muſt be conſidered as a _—_ breach 

e with 
ſome caution, but the neceſſity of a Breach is the 
Foundation of this Scheme, and therefore ought to 


have been better ſupported than by meer Suppoſiti- 


ons. Indeed the Spaniards might put what Conſtru- 
ctions they pleaſed upon it. The Afront was juſt as 

much as they thought fit to make of it. Bur if we 
conſider that diſtant Steps only were hitherto taken, 
that the French Court gave their Reaſons for not pro- 
ceeding in the Match, which was diſagreeable to the 
whole Nation ; that the Juſtneſs and Weight of their 
Reaſons were acknowledg'd every where, and that 


Spain began with affronting France by treating at 


Fienna, and there will appear no ſuch Reaſon for 
apprehending the Neceſlity of future Hoſtilities on 
the 
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the part of Lance, and hardly any Grounds for more 
violent Reſentment on the part of Spain than what 
was anſwered by ſending back the Queen. For 
Reaſons given by France it they were of any moment, 
and given with a Deſign to pacify Spain, ought in 
a great Meaſure to alleviate the Allront, and to pre- 
vent all further Apprehenſions. | 


But ſuppoſing the Affront to be ever ſo great, a 
and if you pleaſe intolerable, where was the Neceſſi- 
ty of Spain's ſubmitting to the Emperor ? It was more 
likely that Trance, who could have no Views in | 
quarrelling with Spain at this Juncture, would have 
foftned, rather than purſued them with freſh Inſults. 
The Houſe of 5:urb5! would hardly have proceed- 
ed to ſhew needleſs Contempt and Indignities.to a 
Prince of their own Blood, nor any Miniſtry in 
France have ventured to quarrel with one of that 5 
Line without very powerful Reaſons. The Thing A 
therefore how grievous ſoever at preſent, muſt ſoon 
have vaniſhed, and Spain could hardly apprehend 
any further Conſequences than what aroſe from cheir 
own Diſappointment. 


— — 


Nay let us ſuppoſe this Proceeding of the French 
Court did {rw Spain inta ſuch Circumſtances of Di- 
Leb, as fhe was tn prevent by all paſſible means. The 

Queſtion then will ariſe, whether ſuch an Alliance $4 
as was concluded at Vienna, was the proper Means, 
or the on'y Means left to prevent this Diſtreſs: And 
whether the Se, had thoſe Notions of it. 


(th Or —— — 


In the {r/? Place, Spain was in as great Diſtreſs 
betore, and never attempted any ſuch Methods to 


get 


<t——O— — 


— 
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get out of it. When the Quadruple Alliance was 


formed, and the chief Powers of Europe were under 
Engagements to enter upon Hoſtilities againſt her, 
Spain ſtood alone for a conſiderable time, and re- 
fuſed to comply with much eaſier Terms; nay tho” 
theſe Hoſtilities were actually begun, and Spain fel 
ſome very ſharp Effects of her Enemy's Power 
and Anger, yet ſhe would not preſently yield, tho? 
much leſs was required than what ſhe voluntarily 
and with great Submiſſion offered to the Emperor 
at Vienna; How comes ſhe now to be ſo deſirous 
of her Security upon much ſo leſs Reaſon ? 


For ſecondly, at this time Spain was not bereaved of 
Friends as your Correſpondent ſuggeſts, but had 
very powerful ones, and ſuch as could not ſet ſtill 
and ſee France affront her firſt, and then purſue this 
Affront with a Rupture. Beſides France could have 
no Temptation to ſuch Meaſures, England and Hol- 
land too were her faithful Allies, and all thoſe Pow- 
ers, together with Sardinia, in friendly Treaties with 
Spain; in ſhort, if ſhe had one Enemy in the World, 
it was he, who according to theſe Principles of your 
Correſpondent, is ſingled out to protect her againſt 


mimaginary Inſults, Fear of a Rupture, and Jealouſy 


that one Affront might be followed by another. 


Nay to make this Account probable, the ſame 
Author finds it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that the Em- 
peror's Friena/bip was to be purchaſed by Spain at 
any Rate, and indecd this muſt be the Caſe, or his 


Account will ſall to the Ground. But upon what 


is this Neceſſity founded? becauſe Spain «was deſer- 
fed on all Sides. If this was true, it would ſerve for 


one 
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one Step towards eſtabliſhing his Scheme ; but from 
what has been already, ſaid, it appears, that the con- 
trary bids fairer for Truth, that ſbe was deſerted by 
none. The Quadruple Alliance then ſubſiſting, by 

which Spain was united with all the contracting Pow- 
ers, and all engag'd 40 defend each other*s Subjects and 
Eſtates, and to maintain Peace, and this Treaty was 
not yet violated on any Side. Sending back the In- 
fanta was an Affair not at all affected by it, and 
whatever was the Intention, yet its certain nothing 
was actually done Time enough to influence the 
Treaty at Vienna. 


However its plain Spain did purchaſe the Empe- 
ror*s Friendſhip, as if they thought it as neceſſary 
as this Author ſuppoſes, who very prudently on 
ſome Accounts has adopted the courſe of Events for 
the Proof of his Aſſertion. and very juſtly too, if he 
would but clearly make out the Connection with 
the Cauſes he aſſigns, for to ſupport this Argument 
it is neceſſary to ſhew by ſeveral Steps, that /end- 
ing back the Infanta drove Spain to this cruel Ne- 
ceſſity of purchaſing the Emperor's Friendſhip at any 
rate, wherein your Friend ſeems to have dropt us. 


On the other hand, If ſending back the Infanta did 
not ſeparate France from Spain, but it was rather 
their own Improvement of Fears and Jealouſies eon- 
cerning it: If it was treating clandeſtinely at Vienna 
contrary to Engagements, that began the Separati- 
on; and concluding a Treaty contrary to the Inte- 
reſt of France and her Allies, that made a Separa- 
tion neceſſary ; then ſending back the Infanta did not 
force Spain to the Emperor, 

| Again 
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Again, if ſending back the Infanta did not alienate 
Great Britain, nor Holland, nor any other Ally from 
Spain in the leaſt; then ſending back the Infanta did 


not neceſſitate Spain to fly <0 the Emperor at all, 
much lefs to purchaſe bis Friendſhip at any rate ; and 
I think it has not been ſo much as pretended, that 
this Step of France did influence any other Power 
to deſert Spain, nor do I know how it ſhould. 


But if we conſider what Spain gave for this Pur- 
chaſe, it may give us ſome further Light in exami- 
ning the Scheme of your Friend; and it really coſt 
them ſo dear, that if they were compel'd to it, we 
may reaſonably conclude it was by ſomething ver 
terrible and threatning. But if they voluntarily choſe 
it, which ſeems to be really the Caſe, they muſt 
have had very different Views and Motives, than 
what your Friend has aſſign d. 


That they were not compel'd by any kind of Ne- 
ceſſity to purchaſe this Friendſhip, is evident becauſe 
there was no viſible Power, nor Danger, nor En- 

agement to hurt them, that could be thought to 
— ſuch a terrible Effect; at leaſt ſending back the 
Infanta could not, becauſe this had no Tendency 
to provoke or to arm France; nor any other Pow- 
er, againſt Spain; or if it had, the Meaſures taken 
by Spain at the Court of Vienna, muſt aggravate 
the Thing they feared. : 


But if Spain was ſo fond of the Emperor's Friend- 
top at this time, as to think they could not ſuhſiſt 
without it, which ſeems the only Nepeſſity left, chat 
could influence them, _y might have had it up- 

on 
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on much eaſier and better Terms, than by making 
their Court at Vienna; for by this Method 


1. They gave up their chief Pretenſions at Cam- 
bray. Pretenſions which they inſiſted upon with 
great Zeal and Reſolution, through the Courſe of 
that tedious Congreſs ; and though for many Years 


before, they choſe to be at a vait Expence, and to 


be reduced to great Diſtreſ rather than yield what 
they did then ; yet now flick at nothing. 1. The 


Right of Reverſion to the Kingdom of Sicily reſer- © 


ved to the Crown of Spain by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and very juſtly inſiſted upon by them at Cambray, 

according to the Quadruple Alliance, was by the 
Treaty of Vienna yielded to the Emperor. 2. The 
favourite Title of Catholick King, which Spain with 
great Zcal inſiſted ſhould be relinquiſhed by the 
Emperor, was granted him for his Life, and 3. A 


Matter of much greater Conſequence than either, 


which was the Guaranty of the Succeſſion of all the 
Emperor's Hereditary Dominions, by which Spain 
has repoſed the higheſt Confidence in the Emperor, 
and left it in a great meaſure to him to chooſe his 
Succeſſor in the Empire; which is known almoſt 
entirely to depend upon it. Whether ſending back 
the Infania, or ſome Views of the Spaniſh Court to 
gain this Advantage at laſt to themſelves, had the 
greater Sway in this Step, I ſhall not determine, 


2. Spain broke with her old Friends the Enzli/b 
and Dulch to gain this new TO with the Em- 


peror. What could compel them to ſuch Meaſures? 


Or what Connection is there between ſending back the 
Inſanta, and ſacrificing the Alliance and Friendſhip 
* : of 


* —— — — — — 
a 


” —— — — — 
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bf two ſuch Powers? a Friendſhip of greater Advan- 


tage to Spain at any time, and eſpecially in the preſent 
Juncture, than the moſt ſanguine Stateſman would 


think of gaining from the Emperor, without Views 
of new Acquiſitions by acting offenſively. 


Great Britain was upon very good terms with Spain, 
by the Treaty of Madrid 1721. which ought parti- 
cularly to be explained, becauſe it is of ule in con- 
ſidering the other Motive, aſſign'd for this New 


Alliance; and becauſe the Comments your Friend 


has made upon this Treaty, without any juſt Foun- 
dation, are the great Supports of his Scheme. 


By the ſecond Article of it, the Treaties of Peace 
and Commerce, concluded at Utrecht, are confirmed 


and ratified ; all except the 3d. 5th. and 8th Articles 


of the ſaid Treaty, which have been annulled by 
vertue of a later Treaty, concluded at Madrid 1715. 


&c. Theſe Exceptions are Explications of ſome 


things in our favour, by which we are put upon a 
better foot with Spain, than by the Peace of Utrecht. 
And no Exception being made herein relating to 
Gibraltar, though other Exceptions were made for 
which there was any reaſon, viz. becauſe they were 
alter'd by later Compacts. It is evident there was 
no reaſon for any Exception about Gibraltar, that 
the Propriety of it is alter'd by no later Compacts, 
and conſequently that it is by this Treaty again ve- 
ry ſtrongly confirmed to us. 


But in order to render this Matter dubious, we 
are told, at leaſt it is inſinuated, that a private Ar- 
ticle was annexed to this Treaty, ſlipulating the contents 


5 B 2 of 
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of a Leiter to be writ by the late King about the Reſti- 
Fution of Gibraltar. It is plain enough what Ru- 
movgrs might give a foundation for the Intelligence 
df your Friend, but it is not probable ſuch an Ar- 
ticle could belong to this Treaty, becauſe it is di- 
rectly contrary to an expreſs publick Article, and 
therefore could give the Spaniards no manner of 
Right; and all their Pretenſions founded on ſuch a 
private Article, would be fully anſwered by the ex- 
prefs tenour of a contrary publick one. And if this 
pretended Article was never ſigned, it could be of 
no more force than if it never did exiſt, and being 


never publiſhed, nor inſiſted upon by the Spaniards, 
can hardly be thought ever to have been. 


However this Inſinuation ſeem to be ſupported 
fomething further, or to carry a Sufpicioh, that 
there is ſomething in it, from an expreſs Proviſion 
in this Treaty to keep it ſecret, in theſe Words: The 
_ Treaty all be in force immediately after the Ra- 

fication, and the Publication of it deſerr d, fill the 
Conclufion of the Peace at Cambray. But the Rea- 
fon of concealing it was plain ly ths, that the Em- 
peror might not Elke the leaſt Umbrage at it, and 
thitik both the Mediators too much engaged td Spain; 
for it is evident from the Corſe of Events, that there 
was 1 ef this Proviſion, and .— it 
was rightly j in Order to facilitate the Project 
of Pele: ; — the Emperor did actually make 
heavy Complaints of this Kind, notwithſtanding this 

Treaty was kept ſecret from him. 


But the very Words of this Treaty are artfully 


brought to ſhew, that there was Room left to dil- 
L Four 
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pute the Reſtitution of Gibraltar among the Preten- 
ſions not ſettled by it. But there is not the leaſt Rea- 
ſon, nor Colour for the Turn this Author has given 
to the words he has quoted: Nor can 1 ſee how any 
ho reads the Treaty it ſelf, can imagine, 


Man, w 
any Queſtion or Diſpute can poſſibly ariſe from it 


about Gibraltar ; unleſs he is previouſly reſolved to 


fpy it out, and todiſtort the true Meaning of Words 
to ſerve his Purpoſe. 


Tin Jas and fifth Articles relate to the Reſtitu- 
tion of the Effects ſeiz'd in the late War between 
Great Britain and Spain, Art. 5. in theſe Words: 
It is likewiſe regulated, that his Britannick Majeſty 
Hall reftore to bis Catholick Majeſty, all the Veſſels of 
tbe Spanith Fleet, taken by the Britiſh in the late Ex- 
gagement on the Coaſt of Sicily, Aug. 1718, with the 
Cannons, Sails, Tackling and other Equipments, in the 
fame Condition they are at preſent ; or in Caſe they have 
been fold, the Value; according to the Price for which they 
were ſold, as i} appears upon ſufficient Proof: And to 


. execute this Reftitution, his Britannick Majeſty ſhall give 
the netefſary-Orders immediately after the Ratification of 
the ſaid Treaty. It is likewiſe declared, that other Pre- 


tenſions ſhall be treated of, at the future Congreſs of 
Catnbray, which may be on both Sides between the tape 
Crowns concerning the Affairs, which are not expdſed 
in the preſent Treaty, and which are not compre- 


hended in the fecond Article above. 


Theſe Pretenſions, therefore, are plainly limited to 


theſe two Things, 1. Such as are not expoſed in the 


preſent Treaty, but the whole Treaty of Utrecht is ſo 
far expoſed, that it is ſaid to be confirm'd and fati- 
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Hed by this, and all the Exceptions made to it, are 
herein particularly ſpecified ; therefore by the ſtron- 
gelt Reaſon we may conclude, what 1s not excepted, 
remains as it did before: There is no Rule of inter- 
preting Treaties more certain than this. No Ex- 
ception therefore being made relating to Gibraltar, 


it remains as it did before, ſecur'd to Great Britain, 


as fully as Treaties could do it. 2. Thoſe Preten- 
ſions relate to things not comprebended in the ſecond 
Article of this Treaty; but Gibrallar is comprehen- 
ded in the cond Article, becauſe it is comprehen- 
ded in the Treaty of Utrecht, which is ratify'd by 
that Article; and no Exceptions being made about 
Gibraltar, tho? all Exceptions made to the ſaid Trea- 
ty are here particularly ſpecified ; it could not 
therefore be more certainly comprehended, if it had 
been particularly mention'd ; for all the Parties con- 
cerned in this Treaty, as certainly knew that Gi- 
bra/tar was yielded to Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, as if the Treaty it ſelf had been before 

their Eyes with theſe Words: The Catholick King 
does yield to the Crown of Great Britain the full and 
entire Propriety of the Town and Caſtle of Gibraltar. 


But this Author, who has an excellent Talent at 
railing a Miſt, has another Chance ; for how comes 
it to paſs, that other Pretenſions ſhould be particular- 
ly ſpecified, and ſome that are of much leſs Moment, 
and not this about Gibraltar ? For as good a Reaſon 
as can be, becauſe Spain had real and juſt Pretenſi- 
ons to thoſe other Things, but none at all to Gi- 
braltar ; For whoever will take the Pains to read the 
Treaty, will immediately ſee, that the ſecond Arti- 

cle of it is deſign'd, 1. To eſtabliſh and c_— 
hp thoſe 
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thoſe Exceptions, that have been made to the Trea- 
ty of Utrecht by ſubſequent Treaties, which there- 
fore ought to be particularly ſpecified, and are ſo; 
and 2. To re-eſtabliſh according to the Treaty of 


Utrecht, thoſe Things which were broken into' by 


the late War, viz, the free Exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholick Religion in Minorca, the Newfoundland Fi- 
ſhery, Fc. which ought therefore particularly to be 


mentioned, as well as the Exceptions in the other 


Caſe ; but Gibraltar being not at all affected by the 
Exceptions, or by the Alterations, it remains juſt 
as it did by the Treaty of Utrecht ; and hitherto the 
Spaniards have no Manner of Pretenſions to it: And 


if not now, I can't conceive what Tranſaction ſince 
can give them any. | 


As to the Letter of the late King it has been ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn, the utmoſt they could make of it, 
rogether with Intimations given before, was to pleaſe 
themſelves with the Hopes that the Britiſ Nation 


might one Time or other yield this Point, if they 


perſiſted with Steadineſs and Reſolution to diſtreſs 


us; but could not convey the leait Right, nor lay 
a Foundation for any Pretenſions. 


Since then the Spaniards had no Demands upon 
Great Britain, of this Place, when they enter'd into 
the Alliance at Vienna: Spain therefore by preten- 
ding and inſiſting upon a Right without any Foun- 
dation, and without producing any Stipulation, or 
Grant, or Contract to ſupport it; and making this 


Pretence a Condition of Peace and Commerce with 


Great Britain, and engaging a friendly Power and 
Ally to take Part with them in ſuch groundleſs Pre- 


ences 
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tences, contrary to Treaties, has undoubtedly facri- 


ficed her Friendſhip with Great Britain to this new 
Friendſhip with the Emperor. 


This a act io be en bernd i in 
Part of the Alliance it ſelf, and ſhews what Spain 


yielded to purchaſe it; but how is this connected 


with ſending back the [nfania? Why Spain was ob- 
iged to purchaſe the Emperor's Friendſbip at any 


Britain, as powerful and as uſeful a Friend as the 
Emperor, and (which I think is needleſs to prove) 
by ſacrificing the Friendfhip of Holland too. 


This is the oddeſt Kind of Neceſſity that ever was, 
that one ſhould be obliged in any Diſtreſs, to ſa- 
crifice more 
gain leſs powerful and leſs uſeful, and to pay a mon- 
Rrous Price for them beſides. But fuppoſe the Em- 
'peror's Friendſhip was worth both theirs; Spain in 
this Caſe might have had it without loſing either 
of them; for nothing was more deſirable to Great 
Britain and Holland, than that Spain ſhould be at 
Peace with the Emperor : They had uſed their ut- 
moſt Endeavours to promote it, and were ready to 
do ſo again. Could Spain therefore be under a Ne- 
ceſſity of obtaining the Emperor's Friendſhip, only by 
making Enemies of theſe two Powers, at Peace both 
with Spain and the Emperor? Or how could ſend- 
ing back the Iafanta cauſe this Neceffity ? 


3. Another Effect of the Vienna Alliance, which. 
will help us to judge of the Cauſe aſſigned for it, 
was Spain's yielding great Advanrages to her an- 
— — tient 


te, even by ſacrificing the Friendſhip of Great 


powerful and more uſeful Friends, to 


(19 } 


tient Enemy. Spain, who till this ſudden Change 
could not bear the Thoughts that the Emperor 
ſhould be Maſter of Sicily, and for this Reaſon wich- 
ſtocd the Meaſures concerted by the King of Grea!- 
Britain, and the Quadruple Alliance, and proteſted 


againſt that Scheme, becaufe the Emperor by ſuch 


an Acceſſion of Power would be able to enſlave 
all /taly, now makes no Scruple to ſurrender all 
that he Mediators thought reaſonable, and much 
mor. ; and ſuch a Branch of Trade in the Nether- 
lands, with ſuch Privileges, as would in all likeli- 


hood have enriched his antient, bis perſonal Enemy 
to that Degree, that he would ſoon have been in 
a Condition to diſpute with Spain (if this ſudden 


Friendſhip ſhou!d happen hereafter to fail) almoſt 
any thing he had a mind to. 19 


What Neceſſity could force Spain to ſuch extraor- 


dinary Meaſures ? Or how could ſending back the 


Infanta produce ſuch a Neceſſity? If Jealouſy of 
a Rupture with France cauſed her to. yield fo great - 
Advantages to the Emperor, what Security has her 
2 Enemy, the antient Enemy of her Royal 
Line given her, of the Firmneſs and Conſtancy of 

this ſudden Friendſhip? Has ſhe ſtronger Tyes with 


him than with the Family of Bourbon? Or do great 


Compliances knit the Bonds of Friendſhip among 
Princes, ſo as to cut off all further Occaſion of 
Fear : if ſo, Spain may be eaſy and happy with her 
new y: But yet with all her Fears and Jealoy- 
fies, iich generally point out the moſt effectual 
Meth: es of Safety, continues as much expos'd to 
a Rv-t:;re with France, (and the Maritime Powers 

too,) 
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too,) as ever; and hardly any better prepared for it 
by this Change of Allies, than before. 


It may be of no great Importance, after what 
has been ſaid, to add, that Hain has ſacrific'd to 
this new Friendſhip her own Honour, by contra- 
dicting former Repreſentations, wherein ſhe declar'd 
the Ojtend Company contrary to Treaties ; and that 
ſhe could not favour it without injuring the Dutch, 
and by violating ſolemn Engagements to other 
Powers ; only this ſhews how cruel this Neceſſity was 
which your Friend has made the unhappy Cauſe of 
all her Proceedings. The Apology he makes for her 
is very agreeable to his Scheme, a Repreſentation 
of great Diſtreſs, that ſhe is very ſorry and could not 
help it. Tho' it would have been much more to 
the Purpoſe to have ſhewn clearly, whence this terri- 
ble Neceſlity aroſe, and how it led Spain into thoſe 
Meaſures ſhe has taken ; bur this which is the main 
Pillar of the whole Fabrick, does miſerably fail us. 


And it looks as if your Friend was afraid it 
would not bear all the weight he has laid upon it, 
and therefore has thought fit to join another with 
tit, perhaps of no greater Strength than the former. 
Indeed it would have been ſurprizing if the Con- 
duct of Great- Britain ſhould have eſcaped juſt Cen- 
ſure, had any thing been done, or omitted, to de- 
ſerve it. But let us ſee whether Refuſing the ſole 
Mediation could have any Influence upon the Pro- 
ceedings at Vienna. It is indeed very prudently 
ſaid to be only acceſſory, but that ſeems to be 


too much, and not ſufficiently ſupported by your 
Friend. 


This 
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This Step, conſidered as a Cauſe that moved Spain 
to enter into ſuch an Alliance at Vienna, is liable to 
as many Difficulties as the former. And if the 

ueſtion is, whether Great - Britain ated a wiſe and 
an honourable Part, in refuſing the ſole Mediation; 

the Anſwer I ſuppoſe will either confirm, or over- 
throw the Suppolition, that hie Refuſal did in any 
meaſure determine Spain to enter into ſuch an Al- 
liance : Let it therefore he conſidered, 


1. Spain never intended Great-Britain ſhould be 
ſole Mediator, ſhe had gone another way to work, 
before this Offer was made, and proceeded ſo far, 

that this Offer could not be ſincere. 52 


2. If it was, the Emperor's Conſent was abſo- 
lutely neceflary towards the /ole Mediation, who, 
before this Offer was thought off, found himſelf 
ſecure of obtaining ſuch Advantages from Spain, 
as he could never expect from any fair and reaſona- 
ble Mediator. 


3. If it had been offer'd in time, Great-Britain 
could not have accepted it without diſobliging 
France, which had a great Tendency to embroil 
Europe in new Commotions; ſuch as the Harmony 
of theſe two Powers had hitherto prevented. And 
if Fealouſy of a Rupture with France drove Spain to 
treat with the Emperor, contrary to Engagements, 

ſhe could not reaſonably be diſguſted that Grea!- 
Britain ſhould decline a Rupture, not from Fea- 
louſy, but from Breach of Treaties. 


. 4. The 
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4. The Treaty of London, formed by Great Bri. 
tain with a view to eſtabliſh the Peace of Euro pi, 
would by this Step have been violated, firſt by the 
Parry who contriv'd it, which undoubtedly would 
have been very much to the Credit and Advan 
tage of Grea!-Pri:aiy at this Juncture eſpecially, 
and fo the /wmferic! and Spaniſh Courts might have 
ſaved themſelves the trouble of inventing any Ex- 
cuſe for their Proccedings. 


5. A new Treaty muſt have been formed and 
ſigned by the Powers concerned. How much 
time this would have taken up, and with how 
much Eaſe and Certainty it could have been ac- 
compliſh'd, 1 don't know. At the ſame time 
France muſt have been left out, paſſive and un- 
concerned at this Atiront, or making Alliances a- 
gainſt it, which undoubtedly would very much 
have contrib... | to ſettle the Repole of Europe. 


6. France migut have been particularly incens'd 
againſt Grea!-Britzin, by whole joint Mediation 
almoſt every Step ſince the Peace of Utrecht, to- 
wards eſtabliſhing the common Repoſe, had been 


taken. And not only the Quadruple Alliance 


would have been diſſolved, but other Alliances 
formed in the North by their joint Mediation, 
would have bren ia very great Danger. And what 
Advantages might Spain have made of this Breach, 
who in all her D-i:gns, to diſturb the Tranquility 
of Europe, has A and attempted nothing more 
zealouſly, than 1, unitc iT arce and Great-Britain. 


7. What 
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7. What Advantages could we have made by 
ſtepping between France and Spain? was it of more 
Conſequence towards eſtabliſhing the Peace of Eu- 
rope, which was the main Deſign, and the priaci- 
pal Intereſt Great- Britain had in view, and in which 
France had conſtantly joined with us? Was it 
more proper to ſecure this End, for us to break 
with France, or to do nothing that might juſtly 
offend France, or Spain, ſince we had nothing ro 
deſire of either; and it Treaties were obſerved as 
they ought to be, nothing to fear. 


Why therefore ſhould we provoke France by any 
clandeſtine and unjuſtifiable Proceeding, in Order 
to gain ſome Advantages from Shain. But what 
Advantages? for we were upon as good Terms with 
Spain, as could be deſired by the Treaty of Madrid 
1721. Some few Pretenſions only wanted to be ſet- 
tled about the Effects of the late War. Or ſhould 
we do this to prevent any Dangers ariſing at Vienna: 
But what Dangers? It was no Detriment to Great 
Britain, that Spain and the Emperor ſhould agree, if 
that was the Thing to be prevented; and that they 
ſhould agree to hurt us, could never be ſo certainly 
known till they had agreed ; that we ſhould venture 
by any perfidious Step, by deſerting our Alliance with 
France to provoke that Crown ; Bur if it could be fore- 
ſeen, that they might thus agree; was it not proper to 
ſecure ſo powerful an Ally as France, rather than by 
catching at any ſpecious and fallacious Offers, to de- 
prive our ſelves of his Aſſiſtance? The ſame Diſpoſiti- 
on that has influenc'd Spain to ſuch Meaſures as ſhe 
has taken, would in all likelihood have put her upon 
improving this Conduct to our greater Prejudice 1 

an 
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and the worſt of it is, for our Treachery, and Folly 
we ſhould have deſerved it. 25 


How therefore SHain could be forced to ſubmit to 
the Emperor, becauſe Great Britain refus'd the ſole Me- 
diation, is very dark and myſterious, notwithſtanding 
the Attempts of your molt ingenious Correſpondent : 
for ſuppoling it was ſincerely offer'd, the Refuſal 
was very juſtifiable, and ſupported by ſuch Reaſons, 
that Spain could not take it as the leaſt Token of 
Coolneſs, or any Breach of Friendſhip ; and there- 
fore could not have the leaſt Tendency to reduce 
her to ſuch Circumſtances of Diſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to purchaſe the Emperor's Friendſhip at 
any Rate, : 


| Nay the Refuſal could hardly be thought to give 
the leaſt Diſguſt ro Spain, who never was known in 
any haſte before, to be reconciled to the Emperor, 
and had no more Reaſon to be ſo now than for- 
merly, unleſs ſhe had ſome new Fiews and Proſ- 
pects, and ſuch as will hardly conſiſt with the Cau- 
ſes aſſigned by your Friend. For Spain was, as has 
been ſaid, upon good Terms with all her Neighbours, 
except theſe D:ſputes with the Emperor, by the Trea- 
ties of Utrecht, the Quadruple, and particularly the 
Treaty of Madrid 1721. between Great Britain, 
France and Spain, by which they were as cloſcly uni- 
ted, and engaged to defend and guarantee each others 
Dominions, Kingdoms, and Eſtates all over the World, 
as Treaties could bind them, and there was nothing 
in ſending back the Infanta, or refuſing the ſale Media- 
tion, that could be conſtrued as a Breach of this 


Treaty, much leſs that could reduce Spain to the 
Neceſſity 


been long refuſed, and adding great Advantages ; 
| Sacrificing old Freinds, together with the Faith of 


7 


13 


Neceſſity of purchaſing the Emperor's Friendſhip at 
any Rate. | 


The Reaſoning therefore of your Friend ſeems 
to be very defective, and there is nothing in it that 
comes up to the Caſe. The Effect is much too great 
for the Cauſe, and has very little Connection with it. 
Such violent Proceedings, Stepping at once from the 
greateſt Enmity to the higheſt Friendſhip; Yielding 
of a ſudden Terms of Accommodation, which ha 


Treaties, and with the Honour of acting conſiſtent- 
ly, are hardly known to ariſe from Reſentment 
of Affronts, or Apprebenſion and Jealouſy of ima- 
ginary Evils; ſo far imaginary, that the 5 riendſhip 
of ſufficient Powers, bound by Treaties, and by In- 
tereſt too, ſtood in the Way of any Miſchief; nay 
ſo far imaginary, that the Grounds of Fear were ne- 
ver yet ſufficiently explained. 


There are ſome Paſſions indeed that will go theſe 


Lengths, that may aim at great Things, and yet 


not take the beſt Means to 'obtain them ; or that 


may diſpoſe to reſign great Advantages upon ima- 
ginary Hopes, as well as others upon tmaginary Fears. 


Ambition when it prevails in ſome weak Minds, and 


where Nature never deſign'd it Entrance; and ſome 


Sentiments of Piety, when they have got the Place 


of Heroick Vertue, may for ought I know, prepare 


for any Impreſſions, and be ſo artfully managed, 
as to receive very extravagant Hopes, upon very 
ſmall Appearances of Probability: And it would 

""_ 
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de no difficult Matter upon ſuch Principles, to form 
2 Scheme, as plauſivle at leaſt as your Friends, 


But if Spain thought the Emperor's Friendſhip 
worth more than all the reſt of her Allies, becauſe 
the had ſome favourite Deſigns which bus might pro- 

mote, and theirs would not. Or if Spain thought 
the could get more by it than ſhe paid for it, 
either in real Advantages, or Acquiſitions ſhe was 
equally fond off, there will not be much wanting to 
accouat for this Alliance. 


The Marriage of Don Carlos with the eldeſt Arch- 
Duccheſs would bring home again all the Advanta- 
Es now granted to the Emperor, every where, and 
with Improvement. The Reſtitution of Gibraltar 
would be an Equivalent for other Grants ; and fince 
Spain had no hopes of gaining it by Virtue of any 
Treaty, or Alliance, or _ in being ; it might 
not be improper to try what this New Alliance would 
do. And 1 hope its no abſurd Suppoſition that ſo 
pious a Prince, would not be backward to eſpouſe 
the Pretender's Cauſe, to whom he had given ſuch 
ſingular Marks of his Friendſhip once before, and af- 
ter he had ſhewn ſuch Offence at the King of Great 
Britain, without any Provocation; except the Miſ- 
chief he had drawn upon himſelf by former Ohſti- 


But how does the Courſe of Events anſwer ſuch 
Views and Deſigns? Not fo fully indeed as to 
jeave no Room for Debates at this Diſtance ; that 
would have been very ſurprizing ; nor fo fully as 


to leave us under the ſhameful Reflections of 


our 


A 
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our Indolence and Negligence. Whether the Rea- 
ſon has been, want of Dejzgn on their part; or 
want of Care on ours, every Man muſt judge for 
himſelf. But its very hard if the Succe;s of our Fleets 
muſt be made an argument to ſhow the Innocence 
of our Enemies, for Enemies they have been, or I fear 
a great many fine Turns in your Writings will be loſt, 
And if beſieging Gibraltar, when the Spaniards could 
not produce for it any Treaty, or Claim of Right, 
and nothing but what your Friend has thought fit to 
call by the looſe Name of Pretenſions, does not ma- 


nifeſt a ſtrong Inclination to get it from us, right or 


wrong, I dont know what does. 


It may not be improper however to take a little 


Notice of the State of Europe at this time, which 


was ſo unſettled, and by this New Alliance render'd 
more ſo ; that the Emperor and Spain, and ſome Po- 
liticians of great Credit with both, might think it not 
ynreaſonable to form hopes, by creating freſh Con- 
fuſion, and Diſturbances every where. 


At leaſt the Emperor might improve the preſent 
State of Things to manage a Court, that by ſo large 
a Step of Submiſſion and Compla'ſance had put them- 
ſelves into his Power. 


Great Britain indeed was upon very good Terms 
both with the Zinperor and Stain, as far as Treaties 
will go; but we know there are Principles in the 
World contrived to aboliſh the Force of Treaties 
upon proper Occaſions, and the Curſe of Events 
plainly ſhews all the Engagements of theſe Courts 


to Great Britain, and Holland, were of no Effect. 
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Could nothing be ſuggeſted to raiſe hopes of crea- 
ting 2 Coolncis and Jealouſy between Great Britain 
and [race ? Yet the Courſe of Events does as plain- 
ly ſhow, they thought Holland was to be frightned 
by Mecnaces, and Pruſſia to be gained by advanta- 


gious Offers, as other Things to which it is ap- 
plicd, | 


At this time you know great Efforts were made 
every where to diſtreſs the Proteſtants, and in ma- 
ny places to extirpate them. The Laws of the En- 
pire were notoriouſly violated, and no Redreſs could 
be obtained. In the Palatinate they had ſuffer'd 
long Perſecution ; and the Tragical Aﬀair of Thorn 
(freſh in every one's Memory) was acted not long be- 
fore this New Alliance. And isit contrary to Reaſon 
and Experience, to ſuppoſe the Succeſs this Party had 
met with, might encourage them to hope for more, 
and put them upon uniting thoſe two Powers, who 
by their Zeal and Influence are entitled to be chiefs 
in promotiag their Deſigns? 


The Affairs of the North might afford a very 
agreeable Proſpect, for Sweden had enter'd into a 
Detenfive Alliance with Mu ſcovy the Year before, 
and both were greatly concerned for the Duke oſ 
HFlolſtein, and had agreed to invite the Emperor co 
his Aſſiſtance; of which its plain, he hop'd to make 


an Advantage, becauſe he immediately enter d 


into thoſe Treaties, to which he had ſhewn ve 
little Regard, till this Alliance with Spain had al- 
ter'd his Views. And the Courſe of Events does 
ſufficiently ſhew, that being ſure of Ruſſia, he hoped 
to keep Sweden in Awe ; and that they could _ 
e 
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be prevailed upon to join with Great Britain and 
France, (who had both guaranteed the Dutchy of 


 Slefwick for Denmark,) againit the Threats of ſuch 


terrible Neighbours as the Ruſſians; ſupported by a 
new Alliance with himſelf, and the Clamours of a 
ſtrong Party for the Duke of Hulſtein at Home: fo 


that the moſt vigorous Meaſures were abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to ſecure this Crown, of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance to hinder all Attempts from the North. 


And whether there was an Offenſive Alliance con- 
cluded at Vienna, or not, I think will hardly bear a 
Diſpute, fince the Courſe of Events has fo manifeſtly 
ſhewn the Offenſive Deſigns of both the Allies. The 


whole Treaty was concluded without the Cognizance 


of thoſe Powers, who ought to have been informed, 
and who could not but wiſh well to it, if nothing 
was ſtipulated contrary to them: yet it was reported 
to be formed upon the Baſis of the Qyadruyle Ali- 
ance. 


But great Preparations were immediately made 


by the new Allies; Treaties with the Engliſh and 


Dutch were manifeſtly violated: The Emperor who 
was Guarantee of all the Dominions belonging to 
the King of Great Britain, and conſequently ot Gi- 
braltar, agreed privately with Shain upon Meafures 
to get it from us. The utmoſt Eft orts were made to 
gain over the Dutch by Menaces nd Promifes; and 
the King of Spain writ to them in a Stile, that fſhew'd 
the ſtrongeſt Attachment to the Emperor, in his in- 
jurious Attempts of the Oftend Company; and how 


far he had been made to believe, that by taking a 
little upon him, he could awe them to a Compli- 
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ance; ſubſcribing himſelf as in Declarations to his 
own Subjects, I the King. Like Meaſures were 
taken with Sweden, and advantagious Offers to en- 
gage Praia; Gibraltar actually beſieged, and other 
Holtilities committed. 
Can any Account be given of ſuch Steps, without 
ſuppoling an Otienſive Diſpoſition : Or can it be 
imagined, that the Powers on both Sides ſhould real- 
ly intend Peace, and yet not be able to underſtand 
one another. At the tame Time, can any one que- 
ſtion, that Great Britain did not heartily and vebe- 
mently deſire Peace, and would not have been pleaſed 
at the Vienna Alliance, if it meant the ſame Thing : 
Or has Great Britain, before or ſince violated any 
Treaty; or inſiſted upon any Thing but the Obſer- 
vation of Treaties. 


What therefore muſt we conclude, but that this ſur- 
priſing Alliance muſt ariſe from very different Views 
than what /ending back the Infanta, or refuſing the ſole 
A. d.ation could poſſibly ſuggeſt ; that the Emperor 
and Spain have in all their late Proceedings ſhewn 
as great Enmity to this Nation as could well be con- 
ceived, and without any Provocation: That Great 
Britain has taken the fitteſt Meaſures to diſconcert 
their Projects, and yet has ſhewn the utmoſt Caution, 
and Tenderneſs not to exceed the Bounds of ſelf De- 
fence; nor to do any Thing that might neceſſarily 
introduce, or even be made a plauſible Pretence 
for War. | | 


I this Conduct is to be blamed, it muſt be for 
Want of Succeſs, and either becauſe it is better to 
3 hazard 
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hazard a Var, or better to ſubmit to „ba 


meful Con- 


_ ditions of Peace, than to wait the Compliance and Re- 


ſolution of thoſe Powers, who have ſhewn ſome un- 


| accountable Oppoſition indeed, yet with all their 


Dilatorineſs ſeem to have no Refuge nor Depen- 
dance left that can be ſure and laſting. It is to be 


| hoped therefore, a little Time and Patience will 


duce the deſirable Blæſing, which I heartily wiſh for 
the Common Intereſt ; and particularly that you 
may have the Foy and Satięfaction of ſeeing the ut- 
moſt Proſperity of your Country after all your Care 
and Sollicitude about it. 


I am, &c. 
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